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NATIONALLY PROMINENT LAWYERS FAVOR 
CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


UPPORT of the Child Labor Amendment is 
steadily gaining ground in that stronghold of 
conservatism—the legal profession. The Journal 

of the American Bar Association gives welcome if 
tardy recognition to the strength of the case for ratifi- 
cation through publication in its April issue of an 
article, ‘“The Need for a Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment.” The author, Charles C. Burlingham, former 
President of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, is an eminent lawyer of national reputa- 
tion. He is also Chairman of the National Non- 
Partisan Committee for Ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor 
Amendment. 


STATUS OF RATIFICATION 


The appearance of this article by Mr. Burlingham 
will do much to neutralize the antagonistic influence 
of the earlier report. 

Another statement which will carry weight both 
with lawyers and with the general public is that of 
Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard University Law 
School, and equally well known as lawyer, judge, 
writer and scholar. One of the early friends of the 
Amendment when it first passed Congress, Dean 
Pound now renews his endorsement in a letter made 
public by Professor Allen M. Hepburn of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama School of Law, which states in part: 


The opposition of 
the American Bar As- 





Mr. Burlingham’s 
article contrasts the 
failure of state leg- 
islation to abolish 
child labor with the 
success of federal 
control under the 
temporary indus- 
trial codes, and 
summarizes in brief 
compass the history 
of the Amendment 
and its passage in 
Congress. It stresses 
in particular the rea- 








sociation to the Child 
Labor Amendment 
seems to me to pro- 
ceed upon ideals 
which were very ap- 
propriate to our coun- 
try as it was in its 
formative era, and 
even as it was until 
the present century, 
but which are quite 
unadapted to the eco- 
nomically unified 
country of today. 

In 1860, only one 
in six of our popula- 
tion lived in a town 








sons for the specific 
phraseology used in the Amendment — “persons 
under 18 years of age” rather than “children”; 
“labor” rather than “employment.” Finally, it de- 
scribes very plainly the nature of the opposition to 
the Amendment encountered among manufacturers, 
farm groups, newspapers, and Catholics. Reprints of 
the article can be obtained upon request from the 
National Child Labor Committee. 

It is to the lasting credit of the editors of the Jour- 
nal of the American Bar Association that they did not 
allow the report of the special committee of five, 
appointed to oppose ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment, to stand as the sole expression of opinion 
among members of the Association on the subject. 


or city of more than 
8,000 inhabitants. Today one in six of the population 
lives in a city of 1,000,000 or more inhabitants. But this is 
not all. The time of local economic independence has 
gone by. There is a complete economic interdependence, 
not merely in different regions of the country, but among 
those regions themselves. The consequence is that many 
things which were of purely local concern even a genera- 
tion ago have nationwide effects, and can only be dealt 
with through the power of the general Government. That 
this power can be wisely exercised seems to me to be 
demonstrated by the extraordinarily wide powers which 
have been exercised by the Federal executive in the past 
two yeats.... 


Child labor in industry anywhere affects industry 
everywhere, and the most effective control has been exer- 


(Continued on page 3) 
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WHEN THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


\X J (TH the days of the legislative session drawing 

to a close, public opinion in New York sud- 
denly flamed up in a mass meeting of protest against 
the lethargy which threatened to smother the bill for 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. Held in 
Cooper Union on very short notice, the meeting 
brought out a crowd estimated at 1200, every one a 
“rooter” for the Amendment. 

The set up of the Temporary Emergency Committee 
for Immediate Ratification, organized to promote the 
meeting, is sufficient testimony to the character of the 
demand. With Mayor LaGuardia as honorary chair- 
man and William M. Chadbourne as chairman, it 
numbers some seventy leaders drawn from every polit- 
ical party and religious faith. Mr. Charles C. Burling- 
ham presided at the meeting. The two chief speakers 
were Mayor LaGuardia and Frank P. Walsh, and 
briefer talks were given by George Z. Medalie, former 
United States District Attorney, Abraham Lefkowitz 
representing organized labor, Rabbi William F. 
Rosenblum, Rev. Robert W. Searle representing the 
Protestant churches, Langdon W. Post, Samuel S. 
Leibowitz, and Howard S. Cullman. 


Governor Lehman's Message 


A telegram from Governor Lehman of New York, 
read at the meeting, stated: 


... For three years both at regular and extraordinary 
sessions I have strongly urged the Legislature to ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment. I believe its ratification to be a 
nonpolitical and nonpartisan matter. I am convinced that 
its ratification would be distinctly in the public interest 
of the State of New York . . . and that much of the oppo- 
sition is based exclusively on misunderstanding and 
unjustified fears and that the opposition can best be 
combatted through the efforts of all of us to enlighten 
our people concerning the true significance and purpose 
of the Amendment. Meetings like the one you are having 
and the efforts of leaders of public opinion like your- 
selves will go far to dispel misunderstanding and achieve 
the goal that we so much desire—uniform and effective 
regulation of child labor throughout the nation. 


The Mayor's Challenge 


Mayor LaGuardia, welcomed with roars of ap- 
plause, poured out a twenty-minute indictment of the 
Opposition to the Amendment, and called upon Gov- 
ernor Lehman to force action by the Legislature. Re- 
ferring to the Manufacturers’ Associations, the Mayor 
declared: 


They don’t want the federal government to come into 
the State of New York. You'd think the federal govern- 
ment was a foreign enemy! I'll say this: Pll trust the 
federal government before I’ll trust the Manufacturets’ 
Association. 


If the federal government has the right to come into 
your home, take your son, put him into a uniform, give 
him a gun and send him off to be killed in war, it has the 
right to go into the factories and take out of them the 
children working there and put them back into their 
homes. 


Frank P. Walsh Asks Catholic Support 


The Mayor was followed by Frank P. Walsh, who 
in downright fashion declared, amidst cheers and 
clapping: 

No man can speak for me as a Catholic against the 
Child Labor Amendment. . . . I have the right to speak 
as a member of the Catholic Church and I wish to stand 
here and resent publicly the hypocritical misrepresenta- 
tion given the Church by some of its so-called leaders. 

The basis of all opposition to the Child Labor Amend- 
ment is a desire for profit. I’d be ashamed to stand here 
and say that an effort to rescue children from factories 
would have anything to do with religious education. 

Y’ll take my stand here in this historic hall, where that 
great man, Cardinal Gibbons, stood when he founded 
the organization that created this Amendment. I’ll take 
my stand here with my kinsman, Father Bob McGowan, 
who has given his manhood and his priestly life to the 
welfare of children; I'll take my stand here with that 
gteat intellectual, Monsignor John A. Ryan, at the head 
and the front of the fight for human rights, a leader for 
ten years in the fight for this Amendment; I’ll take my 
stand here with the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, who, 


almost with his dying breath, advocated this Amendment 
on the floor of the Senate. 


Telegrams endorsing the movement for immediate 
ratification were received from United States Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, former State Senator Albert Wald, 
Elmer Andrews, State Industrial Commissioner, 
George Hecht, publisher of The Parents’ Magazine, 
the Federation of Jewish Women’s Organizations, 


The Florida Committee for Ratification and a number 
of local organizations. - 


A resolution spontaneously proposed and unani- 
mously adopted, called upon the Legislature to report 
the resolutions for ratification out of committee with- 
out further delay and ratify the Amendment at the 
present session. Hundreds of individuals signed their 
names and addresses to similar requests to be for- 
warded to Albany. 
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LAWYERS FAVOR AMENDMENT 
(Continued from page 1) 


cised in the last two years by the Federal Government. 
Unhappily, as things are, that control can probably only 
be temporary. 

A power in the Federal Government conferred by the 
Constitution to do what from time to time proves expe- 
dient to regulate and eradicate a great evil can and will 
be exercised quite as wisely as the power to deal with that 


evil directly by means of temporary expedients in a recov- 


ery program has been. Whether we will or not, we must 


trust our Federal Government. The time for distrust of 


that Government has gone by. The notion that Federal 
action will necessarily oppress the locality belongs to a 
country of economically self-sufficient local units which 
no longer exist. 

Additional evidence of the increasing favor with 
which the Amendment is being regarded by the legal 
profession may be found in the prominent part taken 
by lawyers in the recent popular demonstration in 
New York City in favor of immediate ratification of 
the Amendment (see editorial page). 


TOO FEW JOBS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


HE belief that the difficulty of finding jobs is 

greatest for young people not yet established in 
employment, finds strong confirmation in the Report 
on the Census of Unemployment in Massachusetts (as 
of January 2, 1934). In the age group 15 to 19 years, 
inclusive, more than half (51.3 per cent) of those not 
attending school and seeking employment were un- 
employed; for boys, the percentage was 55.9 per cent, 
and for girls, 46.3 per cent. The next highest percent- 


_ age of unemployment (30.2) was in the next older 


age group, 20 to 24 years. The curve of unemploy- 
ment then dropped rapidly to 19.0 per cent in the early 
thirties, from which it rose slowly to the late sixties 
when it reached 29.8 per cent. For those of all ages, 
the percentage of unemployment among employable 
persons was 25.2 per cent. 


YOUTH SURVEY 


YOUTH Survey of the City of New York is being 
conducted by the Welfare Council to bring to- 
gether existing information on employment and un- 
employment of young people and their educational 
and vocational adjustment. An inventory of local re- 
sources to meet these needs will be incidental to the 
survey. The director of the survey is E. Nathalie Mat- 
thews, formerly director of the Industrial Division of 
the United States Children’s Bureau and chairman of 
the Child Labor Committee of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. Associated 
with her is Nettie P. McGill, who was also with the 
Children’s Bureau for a number of years. 
One of the special studies involved in the survey, a 
sampling of the 16 to 25 year population group, is 
being carried out as a Works Division project under 





the Emergency Relief Bureau. The “sampling” will 
be based on personal interviews with 10,000 young 
persons representing a cross-section of the population, 
and will show how many are in school or college, 
employed or unemployed, with their employment 
histories since first beginning to look for work. Data 
on young persons on relief and transients applying 
for aid will be included. 

Young people today are subject to unusual strain 
and maladjustment due to lack of opportunity for 
employment when they are ready to enter occupa- 
tional life, the failure of the regular school regime to 
adapt itself to their peculiar needs, and the even more 
serious problems following prolonged idleness. The 
urgency and extent of these problems will heighten 
interest in the progress of the New York survey. 


YOUTH CONFERENCES ON 
CHILD LABOR 


fb -< New York State Youth Committee Against 
Child Labor is holding a series of conferences this 
spring. The first was at the Brooklyn Y.W.C.A. on 
April 6. The second conference, for Manhattan and 
the Bronx, will take place on April 27, and the series 
will close with a state-wide conference to be held in 
New York City on May 25-26. 

For information about the conferences, write to 
Murray Plavner, N. Y. State Youth Committee 
Against Child Labor, 112 E. 19th St., New York City. 


OUT OF THE JUNGLES 
SURVEY was made during May, June and July, 
1934 to evaluate the Transient Program of the 
FERA.* Administration and personnel of the Tran- 
sient Service, case work, physical care, transient 
camps, and their work, recreation and education pro- 
grams are dealt with. Specific recommendations are 
included. 

The survey showed an increase in the proportion of 
registered transients under 21 years of age from ap- 
proximately 8 per cent in March 1933 to 17.2 per cent 
a year later. This is not believed to reflect an increase 
in the number of youthful transients, but rather the 
achievement of the federal transient bureaus in taking 
young boys and girls from the jungles where they were 
not known to social agencies or registered and giving 
them decent care. The present study indicated that in 
1934 the jungles had to a large extent been deserted, 
especially by the young and better type of transients. 

The number of newly registered unattached tran- 
sients under 16 reported during the four-month period 
March-June 1934 was 4,309; of those 16 to 20 years, 
inclusive, 114,126. ‘“‘Many of the boys were of sub- 
stantial background and character, not the hobo type 
—at least, not when they started from home.” 


* Federal Transient Program, by Ellery F. Reed (Committee on Care 
of Transient and Homeless, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City, 
1935; 75 cents). 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD PRESS REPUDIATES A.N. P. A. STAND 
ON CHILD LABOR 


]% AN editorial appearing in the New York World- 
Telegram April 5th, the Scripps-Howard press 
denounces the opposition of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association to the Child. Labor Amend- 
ment as unworthy of the traditions of American 
journalism: 


The American Newspaper Publishers Association is 
circularizing its members with editorial attacks on the 
Child Labor Amendment. The World-Telegram is a 
member of this national organization of daily news- 
papers. But this newspaper also happens to be an active 
advocate of the Child Labor Amendment. 

So we desire herewith to repudiate the action of the 
A. N. P. A. committee, which we believe is doing a dis- 
tinct disservice to American newspapers generally. 


There is a legitimate field for the activity of the 
A.N. P. A., functioning as a trade association, to advance 
the legitimate interests of the publishers, when these 
interests do not run counter to the public will. However, 
because of the special privileges accorded the American 
press under our form of government, newspapers cannot 
act as special pleaders for their own interests without 
compromising the special position they occupy in the 
public confidence and esteem. With any newspaper 
worthy of public support and confidence, public service 
must come before self-service. Nothing could so greatly 
damage American journalism in the eyes of the public 
than for it to make of itself a regimented pressure group 
comparable to the National Association of Manufacturers 
or the American Federation of Labor... . 


We do not challenge the good faith of any newspaper 
opposing the Child Labor Amendment. But we do know 
that the charge has been made that newspaper opposition 


to the Amendment is inspired by the selfish desire of the 
publishers to retain the status quo of newsboy delivery. 


Granted that there may be merit in the contention that 
the amendment is not wisely drawn, no trifling advantage 
that could come to publishers as a result of a successful 
en bloc attack upon it could possibly compensate for the 
price that would be paid in lost public confidence should 
the impression prevail that publishers had used their 
journalistic strength to preserve an advantage to them- 
selves at the expense of the youth of the nation. 





T HE newspaper codes should be entirely rewritten. 
They are doing no good and are generally ignored 
or winked at. But on the other hand, as a return for 
certain liberties, the newspapers should stop their 
fight on the child labor amendment. It is discrediting 
the newspaper profession and weakening our just 
position in other matters.—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
(Quoted in Editor and Publisher, March 30, 1935) 





NEW TRUSTEES 


HE National Child Labor Committee is glad to 

announce that the following have accepted mem- 
bership on its Board of Trustees: Hon. George Z. 
Medalie, former United States District Attorney; 
Hon. Howard S. Cullman, New York Port Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the New York Conference 
for Unemployment Insurance Legislation; and Ray- 
mond G. Fuller, Editor of Occupations: The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. 





Unfinished Business 















4a Peeaars nd ~ro.nenel 
Courtesy, Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer 


WILL YOU HELP US 
go the last third of the way? 


36 States Are Needed | 
24 States Have Now Ratified 





aa Se 


Send your contribution, large or small, to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue; New York City 
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